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A WASTED LIFE? 


BY EUGENE H. MUNDAY. 





“GOD OVER ALL!’’,.. A motto on the wall,— 
Brilliant in crimson, purple, silvered crosses, golden rays ; 
All ’broidered on rich velvet. 
Strange, strange! that, in the silent night, this—this 
Wakes a dead memory of—— a wasted life! 


He was a man rarely begift by Heaven; 
His brain was large, expansive,—seemed almost 
To grasp the infinite; his human heart 
Brimmed with Christ’s charity. He had been made 
For noble deeds and words ;—for a full life! 
Yet failed he!... Some defect dwarfed, stunted him, 
And his right royal gifts were squandered—wasted— 
Fribbled away in song, and jest, and pleasance. 
Fitly, the sea washes his bones,—for, it is 
Grand !—as was his nature ; watery as was his will. 
Yet—— we, who knew and loved him, long will sing 
(Low in our inner hearts) his requiem brief,— 
Rest, rest ; — thy life was full with good intent! 
A wasted life?... So seems it!... Who can know?... 
**GOD OVER ALL!”’ 





—__«#s<e- 


A SECOND CHAPTER ON JOURNALISM. 


OnE of Charles Reade’s novels gives a map of 
the world and of the British islands, as those re- 


spective objects are understood and appreciated | 


by the average Englishman, in which the globe 
forms so small a speck that it is barely visible be- 
yond the absorbing expanse that fills the mental 
vision of the lover of roast beef and plum pudding. 

The disposition, typified in this striking manner, 
to magnify the things of immediate personal in- 
terest, prompts the Chinaman to regard the rude 
beings who dwell beyond the boundaries of the 
Celestial Empire as outside barbarians; it leads 
the untutored Savage to believe that his miserable 
tribe is one of the mightiest powers of the earth; 
and it induces many American citizens, who are 
deeply interested in industrial, commercial, or po- 


litical pursuits, to fancy that the undertakings in | 


which they are engaged are of supreme importance, 
not only to themselves, but to the communities in 
which they live, and all surrounding regions. 
Without stopping to inquire how far this feeling 
of enthusiastic devotion to the tasks and ties that 
lie nearest at hand is wise or absurd, useful or dis- 
advantageous, we refer to it here on account of the 


important bearing it has on successful journalism. | 


The first study of the publisher or editor who de- 
sires to attract readers and subscribers is to learn 
what they wish to know; and, in a large majority of 


| cases, the information they are most likely to crave 
is something about themselves. 
Even the preachers rarely hold the breathless at- 
tention of hearers who are not in a state of anxious 
trepidation about their own souls. The love stories 
of the sentimental weeklies may be fairly supposed 
to reflect or portray the long-drawn agony of the 
rural Romeo, or the sorrows of a jilted Juliet, whose 
course of true love with her last fellow did not run 
smooth; and those who regale themselves upon the 
| ravings of modern romance, find in at least some 
_ of the scenes depicted by their favorite authors ex- 
_aggerated counterparts of personal experience, or 
| dreams that tint the future with bright colors. The 

politician who reads the furious invectives with 
| which the adverse creed and candidates are assail- 

ed, is more apt to look for a good point with which 
| he can round off his next argument at the cross- 
roads store or corner-grocery, than to study the 
real nature of the issues involved in an exciting 
campaign. The ladies, by their instinctive prefer- 
ence for the marriage and death column, attest their 
paramount interest in the record of the two most 
important events that can occur in the social circle 
which absorbs so large a share of their sympathies. 

In the large cities, where long columns of adver- 
tised wants help to procure situations or servants, 
| the record they furnish of the sorrows of deserted 
mistresses, or the migrations of meandering maids, 
often becomes the most absorbing reading that can 
find its way into the parlor or the kitchen. 

The capitalist sees little to care for except the 
| record of the sale of stocks, the markets, or the 
| general intelligence, whether foreign or domestic, 

that is likely to put prices up or down. Absorbed 
_in his own specialties, he likes best the journal that 
| tells him most about them,—and thus follows the 
| law that controls the mass of all newspaper readers 
| and subscribers. 
As a general rule, in any intellectual and finan- 
cial field broad and generous enough to sustain 
| several journals, that one succeeds best which is 
| most skillful, industrious, and persistent in its efforts 
to supply the sort of information most in demand. 
At your own expense, or with the aid of rich friends, 
or abundant official patronage, you can advocate 
any doctrines, or consult your own choice tastes in 
the selection and preparation of your copy; but 
| when the support of the people is desirable and 

essential, they must be furnished with the mental 
' pabulum that best accords with their peculiar needs. 
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It will not do to manufacture brummagen ware 
for a polished and wealthy circle, or to try to sell 
genuine gold spoons in a new community scarcely 
able to rake up money enough to buy its agricul- 
tural implements. The glaring patterns of calico 
that please the taste of some races, would rot upon 


| 


the shelves of the merchant who catered for sober- | 


minded Quakers true to the traditions of their sect. 

A similar necessity exists for adapting a news- 
paper to the particular audience that must be pleas- 
ed. A journal that would attain the highest popu- 
larity in one city, might prove a flat failure in an- 
other. New York craves sensationalism, while 
Philadelphia despises it. Chicago is encouraging 
a style of her own, possessing some features which 


each particular newspaper. Thoroughness, real- 
ism, and accuracy become more and more highly 
prized every year; and, when all other things are 
equal, that journal succeeds best which comes near- 
est to providing a prompt, faithful, and compre- 
hensive mental photograph of the doings and opin- 
ions contemporaneous with the time and place of 
its publication. 

A sufficient degree of precision to clearly indicate 
the nature of the occurrence to which the attention 


| of the reader is invited, together with all essential 


particulars, is always desirable, but often neglected. 


| An editorial paragraph stating that a political meet- 


would scarcely be tolerated elsewhere. The profit- | 


able and enduring London daily differs as widely 
as possible from the triumphant Parisian journal. 
Some general features may be desirable and attract- 
ive everywhere; but the principle of supplying in 
each locality the matter its citizens are most anxious 
to obtain can never be prudently ignored. 

It required centuries of progress to develop the 
newspaper features that now possess the most en- 
during and universal interest. Beginning with the 
briefest form of official announcements, interlarded 
with bare recitals of events in foreign lands, about 
which only one opinion was possible or permissi- 
ble among those who thought at all; and advan- 
cing gradually through a long period when it was 
a badge of local distinction to be a subscriber to a 
newspaper; some form or class of journalism has 
now become a necessity to every youth, man, and 
woman who has risen above the intellectual level 
of an intelligent brute. 

The general character of every improvement has 
been to increase the number and variety of subjects 
discussed, and especially to add to the topics that 
have a direct and immediate connection with, or 
bearing upon, the events transpiring in the com- 
munity which sustains each particular journal. 


In an age when steam and telegraphic commv- | 





nication make the whole world kin, the people of | 


any section may be affected by occurrences trans- 


piring in the most distant and remote quarters. | 


A revolution in China may increase the price of tea 
in Germany; a war between Russia and Turkey 
may enrich the wheat-growers of California and 
Minnesota; the outbreak of Asiatic cholera on the 
banks of the Ganges may forebode danger to the 
citizens of Philadelphia or New York. But in most 


instances, it is the occurrences nearest home that | 


exercise the most immediate and direct influence 
upon every community, and they have the first 
claim to elaborate journalistic attention. 

The highest triumph to be attained is a truthful 
and comprehensive presentation of every new fact 
and theory that has a direct bearing upon the wel- 
fare or interests of the constituency addressed by 


| 





ing was to be addressed by a prominent speaker, 
happened to catch the eye of a famous editor as he 
was glancing over a column of proof. The failure 
to state when and where the meeting was to be held 
put him in a spasm of agony; and, in denouncing 
unjustifiable and tantalizing negligence, he gave 
vent to his indignation in terms more forcible than 
elegant. “A meeting, great Jupiter! And when | 
is it to be held? A meeting, to be addressed by 
the adversary we have most to fear. Where is it to 
take place? Who wrote this callow, careless, stupid 
paragraph? What business has such a bungler on 
the 

The successful newspapers of cities and country 
towns are, in nearly every instance, those which 
have most thoroughly identified themselves with 
the popular movements of every kind and descrip- 
tion, not so much as the advocates of this or that 
doctrine—except so far as it was a matter of current 
popular interest—but as a living record of the hopes 
and fears, creditable and disgraceful transactions, 
the circling changes of commerce, the sensations 
of the sporting world, and the events that affect all 
phases of industrial and social life. 

If The Proof-Sheet cou/d be wicked enough to 
intimate that the great mass of the thousands of 
newspapers scattered over the country have a well- 
defined defect, it would gently hint that increased 
attention to local items and the occurrences trans- 
piring in the immediate neighborhood of the places 
of publication would, in hundreds of instances, be 
abundantly rewarded. 

Probably one of the best illustrations of the wide 
range of subjects that may engage the interest of 
the “common mind” is furnished by the dialogue 
between. Joe and Margery, in the famous farce of 
the Rough Diamond. It never fails to bring down 
the house when reasonably well rendered at the 
theatre. As it may not have fallen under the notice 
of some of our readers, we reproduce it:— 

Margery. And what’s the news? Zell me all 
you can think of. How's Tom Dixon? married 
Lizzy Turnay yet? 

Foe. No—bless you, no! they were going to be 
married honly last week; and when Tom got to the 
church door, he rued, like a fool, run all the way 
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home again, and left poor Lizzy crying her heyes 
out, at the porch door. 

Margery. You don't say so! Well! I always 
thought and said Tom was a fool!...Ah, Joe! 
how comfortable this is to have somebody to talk 
to in one’s own way. I do feel so free and easy 


| they wish to achieve enduring success. 


again; well, tell me, Joe, is Dame Williams living? | 
| Journals started in regions that do not seem to have 


Foe. No, she died six months ago. 

Margery. 
nephew, Jim Porter? 

Foe. No, there was such work! I'll tell you! 

Margery. Come quite close!...and—tell me! 

Foe. 
money, and lived in sich style; bought a horse, 
kept a gig, went to the races, played at nine-pins, 
and carried on sich games, and then the hold wo- 
man died, and it was found out as she'd left all her 


Did she leave all her money to her | 


Why, you see, Jim, he made some of the | 


money to a little smooth-faced fellow, with a face | 


about the size of a sixpence, as had, somehow or 
another, got into the hold lady’s books, and it was 
all writ down in her will, it was because Jim had 
kicked her favorite lapdog, as used to fly at every- 
body’s heels; so Jim’s in prison for debt and the 
dog gone to live along with the butcher. 


Margery. Well, and what's become of Harry 
Bacon? 
Foe. Gone to sea, because he took tick of a tailor 


from Lunnun; and you know Tom Hammer, the 
blacksmith? 

Margery. Yes! 

Foe. Well, if he aint gone and bought old 
Merryweather's pigs, I’m a Dutchman. 

Margery. Law! 

Foe. And Merryweather has gone to Mexico, 
and the heldest daughter has married Sam Holla- 


about, —these everythings and everybodys being 
the familiar personages of everyday life,—is typical 
of the mission of many newspaper publishers, if 
It is as- 
tonishing what a difference close attention to the 
ordinary events of daily life makes in the position 
and esteem in which a country newspaper is held. 


any substantial basis for defraying the cost of labor, 
paper, type, and ink, become flourishing institutions 
when their editors master the art of making their 
paper do infinitely more than serve the purposes of 
a letter from each individual in the place or region 
of publication, to every other individual residing 
therein, or denizens of the outside world who feel 
an interest in the local matters discussed. By this 
policy isolated little towns can be made to yield a 
more liberal support than was obtained in former 
years from large counties addressed from preten- 
tious county-seats. 

Where the dominant interest of the newspaper 
constituency is manifestly and overwhelmingly 
agricultural, a careful study of, and close attention 


to, the subjects that interest farmers and farmers’ 


wives is very important. A veteran who has pur- 
sued this course for some years, assures us that his 
readers cannot afford to do without the dissertations, 
original or selected, that point out methods for re- 
claiming waste lands, increasing crops, rearing or 


| fattening live stock, and making pies and puddings. 


| 


way, the cutler, and folks do say it ain't a good | 


match, 'cause he’s a vidow with three children, 
ready made, and she might have ‘ad Master Pol- 
lard, the schoolmaster, so he’s gone and turned 


The range of local subjects that admit of appro- 
priate discussion is constantly being enlarged. 
Anything of general interest that does not trench 
upon the forbidden ground of spiteful tittle-tattle, 
venomous slander, or indecency, may, in some 
shape, be made available for a striking paragraph. 
The Danbury News Man, and the humorists of the 


_ Burlington Hawkeye and Detroit Free Press, have 


serious and won't let the boys play at no games, | 
| interest. 


so they is going to a new man, who is going to let 
them do just whatever they like; and Will Scroggs 
has been found out stealing chickens, so he is in 
prison; and young Trotter, the postman, 's opened 
a greengrocer’s shop; and the Doctor's got two 
lamps over his door, with two great big red and 
blue bull’s eyes over it; and they are a pulling 
down the old parsonage and building up a new 
one; and all the parish children have got the 
whooping cough; and we've got a new beadle; 
and Mrs. Jenkins’s cow is dead; and Mother Miles’ 
great big white rabbit has got young ‘uns; and— 
and—that’s all. 

Margery. Oh, Joe! Ican shut my eyes and see 
everything and everybody you ’ve been talking 
about, oh, so plain! and to see you again does 
seem so like old times! 

The effect produced on Margery, of seeing every- 
thing and everybody that Joe had been talking 





developed methods for investing the most common- 
place incidents or local possibilities with national 


It should never be forgotten that the highest form 
of the enduring literature of the world has a strong 
local coloring ; that it is born of the soil on which 
it is written, and relates to the real things within the 
ken of the writer. Whether it be Homer rehearsing 
the deeds of the Greeks, or Dickens describing the 
streets and doings of London, or Irving drawing 
the picture of the Knickerbockers, or the Wizard of 
the North portraying Scottish life, or Cervantes 
caricaturing effete chivalry,—the paramount inter- 
est is uniformly based on abundant personal know- 
ledge and feeling. 

There is interwoven with the necessity of printing 
the news a community is most anxious to read, a 
counter necessity imposed upon every writer who 
desires to make a mark in the intellectual annals 
of his age, of seeing with his own eyes, understand- 
ing with his own mind, and speaking out freely 
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‘ ‘ | 
from the dictates of his own heart. When he has | in the columns of the thoroughly-read journals. 


brains and courage enough to write judiciously but 
freely about objects in which he feels an intense 


The monotonous, half-audible scratching of the 
pen, and steady rustling of manuscript, is varied 


private interest, and which simultaneously move a | by the sharp click of the shears, as they sever 


community, he is sure to strike a responsive chord, 
and to create a popular newspaper. 


eee 


SATURDAY NIGHT IN THE OFFICE OF A 
SUNDAY NEWSPAPER. 


BY WM. ANDERSON. 


choice excerpts from exchanges. 
So the dignified monotone of routine goes on until 


| Saturday evening. Then, in the dim twilight, the 


SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS have become firmly estab- | 
lished and influential journalistic institutions in all | 


the large cities and towns of the United States. At | 


first—with great pains clearing, and afterwards as- 


siduously cultivating, an entirely new field in the | 
fast-growing periodical literature of the age—they, | 


in the natural order of things, won for themselves a 
distinct and permanent position. 

In the large cities, the Sunday papers depend 
for trained newspaper writers on the staffs of the 
dailies, their own regular staffs rarely consisting of 
more than two editors,—one to forge the jagged 


manage,—under which comprehensive term every- | 


thing from clipping to commenting on European 
politics is included. Those who have the interest 


gas flashes up in editorial- and composing-rooms. 
Bustling reporters come rushing in on the now 
alert, undignified manager, with appeals for space 
to do up a big murder, or a wholesale robbery. 
Seedy chaps these ;—for rising young men who are 
forever, in their professional capacity, exposing dens 
of vice, resorts of infamy, hospitals and prisons, the 
wharves and the foundries, have not much leisure 
time to bestow on their work-a-day wardrobes. 
These humble but thorough workers are quite 
eclipsed by the advent of a male creature, brave 
in spotless broadcloth, bosom, and fingers marked 
out with gleaming bouys of diamonds. The prac- 
ticed eyes of the manager only bestow a single 
hasty glance on the magnificent being, and then 


| he curtly says,—‘Ah, yes! Your opera troupe! 
thunderbolts of leaders, that the saucy Sunday | 
sheets are such adepts at hurling; the other, to | 


of the Sunday newspapers nearest to heart (the | 
publishers) strive hard to get their matter in shape | 


at the beginning or middle of each week. This 
is done to render the sheets more interesting and 


entertaining, as well as more accurate, than the 
perforce hastily-flung-together dailies; and, also, to | 


be ready for the rush on Saturday; for the heedless, 
push-ahead American public is firmly possessed 
with the idea that Sunday newspapers, from the 
first line of the opening column to the final syllable 
at the bottom of the last page, are written, set up, 
corrected, and put to press on Saturday night. As 
orderly and precise as a bank parlor are the Sun- 
day offices all the week. One solitary editor sits 
at his desk,—it is the miscellaneous manager. He 


When do you open?” The man of diamonds and 
fine linen is anxious to expatiate at length on the 
musical merits of his contralto and tenor, and is 
cut short in a rippling flow of broken English by a 
slap on the shoulder from the rear, administered 
by the jolly candidate for sheriff, who at the same 
instant grasps the manager's hands with his own 
one unoccupied set of digits, winks and smiles at 
the editor-in-chief, and inquires where in blank and 
double blank the proprietor is. The latter gentle- 
man is at his desk, pinned there, too, by Mr. Atra- 
bilarious Byron, the tragedian, who, in gutteral 
tones, slightly dampened by suppressed emotion, 
implores to be condescendingly informed how long 
the dramatic critic of this highly valuable paper is 


_ to be permitted to be the tool of a base and formi- 


dable conspiracy against the professional endeav- 


| ors of Byron. The proprietor sighs wearily, as he 


pores over piles of manuscript from unknown poets; | 
unpaid successors of Charles Dickens; crotchety | 


men out at elbows, and dilapidated as to shoes and 
hats, but who, with singular unanimity, on soiled 
and ragged paper, indite the prosiest of essays on 


the best methods of resuming specie payments, re- | 


tiring the national bank circulation, and paying 
the public debt. What these moneyless men do 
not know about money, except how to earn it, is 
not worth knowing. Like the less solid inchoate 
authors, the financiers on paper are anxious to have 
their lucubrations appear in first-class Sunday jour- 


nals. At once severe and dainty censors are these | 
literary purveyors of the big Sunday sheets; and | 


that is perhaps why so many obscure writers, strug- 
gling for recognition, are desirous of filling space 


recalls so many conspiracies against eminent tra- 
gedians; but, in sheer despair, he pulls open one of 
the drawers of his desk, and peers anxiously into 
it, as if the answer requested by Byron was hidden 
away therein. The search is broken short by the 
candidate inviting everybody in the blank place to 
go out with him and take something,—drama and 
opera accompany politics. The workers could not 
go if they would, for they are all besieged. Council- 
man Snipper wants to know if he is to be pitched 
into again for a vote that his constituents have for- 
gotten, and that this ‘‘here” paper insists on re- 
membering. The garrulous municipal legislator 
is verbally drowned out by a still more loquacious 
person,—a tall, long woman, attired in black, and 
armed with a small satchel and a large umbrella. 
She insists, in a shrill voice, on knowing how long 
down-trodden, disfranchised women are to be held 


—_—- <a — 
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up to scorn by an unprincipled Sunday sheet. No 
sooner has this burst of eloquence filled the room, 
thanthe proprietor discovers that there are a few cuts 
badly needed, and that he must send right around 
to the type founders to get them; forgetting, in his 
haste, that those pests of printers have shut up shop 
and gone home, hours before. Both editors look as 
though they meditated flight; the reporters chuckle 
as they scribble. Onward and downward, like a 
shallow mountain stream, dashes the oratress, and 
is checked at last by the entrance of six stalwart 
men, with dyed moustaches, and glass-and-brass 
breastpins. As the half-dozen commence talking 
at once, the wronged female cannot distinguish the 
sound which, above all else in this world, she loves 
best,—the sound of her own voice. She ceases 
speaking; punctuates the floor spitefully with the 
ferrule of her umbrella; gives her skirts a twitch 
and sweeps out of the office with very long strides. 
Meanwhile the dauntless six talk all together—like 
a badly drilled chorus in an opera,—reveal that 
they are a committee of reformers from the g8th 
ward, representing the rentpayers and taxpayers. 
This information astounds the editors; forthe daunt- 
less half-dozen don’t look as if they ever paid for 
anything except ardent spirits, pinchbeck jewelry; 
and hair dye. Both editors nod when the six-fold 





harangue is finished; and the delegation shuffle | 


out in a confused sort of way, like men who have 
got safely out of a novel and embarrassing position. 
So the turmoil goes on until past midnight—com- 
plaints and appeals, appeals and complaints. No 
one comes to praise, no one comes to give thanks. 

In the composing-room of the Sunday paper, the 
bustle of Saturday night is quite as pronounced as 
in the editorial-room. Where two compositors 
handled type dreamily all the week, a score are 
now hard at work. The foreman is pulled hither 
by the clerks, and thither by the editors. Tomp- 


story is to be taken out to make room for the latest 
developments in the great Jolliffe scandal; the 
weather has got too cold for the poem on genial 


spring ; room must be made for a new editorial on | 


the Nobbler swindle; the dramatic critic’s space 
must be trenched upon by the court reporter,—the 
bigamy trial must “go in”—in full; the news editor 
emphatically insists on additional room for cable 
dispatches on the Bulgarian atrocities; the art 
critic, on being informed that his matter has to be 
unavoidably crowded out, predicts, in a sweetly- 
cadenced voice, the speedy downfall of the paper, 
but washes his hands of all blame; the advertising 
solicitor petulantly insists that seventeen advertise- 
ments must one and all appear at the heads of 
thirteen columns, and the foreman, worried past 
endurance, tells the nattily-garbed engineer of ads. 
that he is an addlepated dandy, who knows no 
more of the make-up of a paper than a Hottentot. 
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Whereupon the young man smiles, draws out a 
Russia-leather cigar-case, and airily invites the 
foreman to take a cheroot. The peace-offering is 
accepted, and the “make-up” of the paper goes on. 
True, an editor comes into the composing room 
excitedly now and then; but the foreman merely 
compresses his lips, and looks frowningly at the 
clock. The editorial eyes follow the glance, and, 
with a sigh, the monarch of the pen retires. The 
foreman is then “boss!” 

Down in the basement the presses are clattering 
away on the “first side.” All around the outside of 
the office the carriers, newsboys, and wagons des- 
tined for the depots are collecting. Readers of 
Sunday papers want their hebdomadal mental 
pabulum with their material breakfasts, and there 
is a lively competition among those who serve 
the journals to be the first on their routes. 

In due time the last form is sent to press, the 
badgered editors go to their homes, and while they 
are sleeping the sleep of the just, thousands of eager 
eyes are looking anxiously for praise, and dread- 
ingly for censure, in the SUNDAY PAPERS, 


ee 


A SET OF GLACE PICTURES. 

In none of the beautiful arts, by which the de- 
lights of the world are being yearly and hourly 
increased, has there been a more rapid and strik- 
ing improvement than in that of Photography. 
The rude, indistinct, perishable portraits that the 
sun was first enticed into making, by the patient 
solicitations of Daguerre, have been succeeded by 
products of the camera distinguished by all the 
qualities of grace, finish, accuracy, and durability. 

In the photographs which we have been recently 
admiring, from the artistic laboratory of Mr. Gute- 
kunst, of this city, there is a total absence of that 


| displeasing rigidity of outline and lifelessness of 
son's adver. must be displayed better; Bodger'’s | 


tinting, which has long been the great obstacle to 
the art in its progress towards the perfection of 
portraiture. But in these new and lovely Glacé 
photographs there is a warmth and depth of tone, 
which is at once pleasing to the eye and gratifying 
to the intelligence. 

The rich tone of the coloring, although derived 
solely from the contrast of light and shade, con- 
veys an impression similar to that derived from the 
paintings of the masters of the Venetian school of 
art,—the instantaneous mental conviction that the 
beholder is encountering the real facial expression 
of one certain human being. We feel that we are 
not being paltered with by a mere outline portrai- 
ture, which, while lineally correct, may falsify the 
personality by altering some determining charac- 
teristic in which lies the special individuality. 

This feeling is strengthened by the skill with 
which the gaze is immediately fixed upon the 
countenance of the portrait, subordinating the less 
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important details of the picture to their just position, | 


as the mere accessory surroundings which direct 
the attention to the centre of interest—as the setting 
points to the diamond. 

Singularly successful has this artist been in giv- 
ing permanence to that evanescent charm —the 
vivacious grace of childhood. In one of the por- 
traits the very curls seem dancing above the bright 
brow of a tiny boy, while the demurer grace of a 
playful little girl appears to be seized in the mo- 
mentary pause of a kitten-like gambol. 

A more general interest must attach to the por- 


| which deserves to live to a green old age. 


traits of those men whose words and deeds have | 
won—for their faces as for their fame—a home in | 


every household in the land; and it is one of the 


blessings we owe to the bounteous hand of modern | 


art, that the liberality of its inventiveness, and its 
boundless powers of production, can dignify and 
adorn the humble homestead with the pictured 
semblances of the brave, the great, and the good. 
From among the noble group of such men that our 
present age delights to honor, might be selected 
the fine portraiture of the calm countenance of 
New England's philosophic Emerson; the vener- 


| 1876. 


able head of Longfellow, with its crown of snowy | 


hair, and the bold brow and keen eyes which fur- 
nish the external signs of those powers to which we 


are indebted for the discovery of new mines of | 


wealth in our grand old Anglo-Saxon language; 
the classic head of Salvini, the world’s greatest 
tragedian; and the clear brow which is the index 
to the benevolence—as brave as boundless—of our 
noble townsman, John Welsh. 


—_————__e2ao_______—_——__ 


ADAM’S FIRST WIFE’S REVENGE. 

THIS is the old Hebrew cabalistic legend of Lilith, 
the first wife of Adam, as told by M, D. Conway, in 
his lecture on the devil: “She was a cold, passion- 
less, splendid beauty, with wondrous golden hair. 
She was created Adam's equal in every respect; 
and, therefore, properly enough, refused to obey 
him. For this she was driven from the garden of 
Eden, and Eve was created—made to order, so to 
speak—of one of Adam’s ribs. Then the golden- 
haired Lilith—jealous, enraged, pining for her first 
home in Paradise—entered in the form of a ser- 
pent, crept into the garden of Eden, and tempted 
Adam and Eve to their destruction. And, from 
that day to this, Lilith, a cold, passionless beauty, 
with golden hair, has roamed up and down the 
earth, snaring the sons of Adam, and destroying 
them. You may always know her dead victims, 
for, whenever a man has been destroyed by the 
hands of Lilith, you will always find a single golden 
hair wrapped tight around his lifeless heart. To 
this day many and many a son of Adam is lured 
to death and ruin from having the golden hair of 
a woman wrapped too tight around his heart.” 





A MODEL OCCASIONAL ADDRESS. 

RARELY do “occasional” addresses or poems— 
that is, those prepared for sfecial occasions—possess 
the general interest necessary to keep them long in 
remembrance ;—the reasons why they do not are so 
obvious that they need not here be stated. There 
are exceptions, of course, such as “ The Loss of the 
Royal George,” by Cowper (probably the best dirge 
in our language), and Tennyson's “Balaklava.” 
The exceptions in “occasional” addresses are even 
more rare than in poems. We have one before us 
It was 
delivered by Mr. Daniel Dougherty, of Philadel- 
phia, on the occasion of a benefit given by Mrs. 
John Drew, at her Arch Street Theatre, in this city, 
in aid of the sufferers by the fire which occurred in 
the Brooklyn Theatre, on the night of December 5th, 
Preceding the performance, Mr. Dougherty 
appeared on the stage, and said :— 

Ladies and Gentlemen: come before you fora moment, 
at the request of the management, to make one or two re- 
marks appropriate to the occasion. The patrons of the 
drama gather nightly within the circle of the theatre to for- 
get, for a time, the realities of life, in the enjoyment of the 
mimic scene. Every passion and character in the realms of 
history, or the world of nature, is here vividly portrayed; 
and, even death depicted. And yet, it all passes away like 
a dream, and is soon forgotten. Far different are our feel- 
ings to-day. We are here to testify our profound sympathy 
at an appalling event—the most awful tragedy in real life 
ever enacted within the walls of a theatre—a tragedy that 
has stricken with grief hundreds of homes, draped a sister 


| city in mourning, and is sending a thrill of horror to the 


uttermost bounds of civilization. This unspeakable calam- 
ity has fallen just at the coming of the happy Christmas 
days, when, of all the year, we feel the keenest the value of 
life, the ties of kindred, and the joys of home. While we 


| bow in submission to the decree of Heaven; while we are 


reminded of the uncertainty of life, we feel for the suffering 
—the touch of nature that makes the whole world kin. 
Those who have gone are beyond all mortal help; but, 
for those who suffer, and for those who mourn, a generous 
people, over the whole land, will, through a thousand 
streams, pour contributions to alleviate, to succor, and to 
save. In such an hour the actor is no laggard, for his hand 
is as open as day to melting charity. ‘The actor, though 
his tongue be trained to express the emotions of the heart, 
yet his heart itself ever beats responsive to the appeal of 
pity and the cry of woe. Though on the boards he pictures 
death, he, too, can nobly face danger; and, if need be, 
bravely die at the post of duty. Witness the heroic action 
of Miss Claxton and Mrs. Farren, who stood between the 
audience and their peril; and, remember, too, Murdoch 
and Burroughs, who, friends in life, perished together amid 
the flames. Mrs. Drew, the lady lessee, through your liber- 


ality, will offer the entire proceeds of this day to the proper 
| committee as her—the widow's—mite. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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HE STOLE A HAM!—Through viciousness or hunger?... 
The police ‘‘ went for him,’’ and (fool) he ran. 

One shot!...Another!... Zierce/...The third play wins, 
And the poor devil ’s dead. 

Sometimes I’m very stupid,—maybe now,— 

And I can’t swear about it. But it seems 

That, for a ham, they’d better killed a hog. 
































THE MORNING AFTER. 
A SEQUEL TO ‘‘ THE DECLARATION. ’’—N. P. WILLIS. 
BY WILLIS N. P. 


’Twas morn. My brain ached; and my pillow felt 
As though it were a bolt of iron, to which 
My head (so it did throb) by smithy’s arm 
And hammer was being welded. I lay; 
And, as I lay, I thought,—and, as I thought, 
I seemed to dream. And yet, it was no dream; 
For, o'er my clouded sense stealthily came 
The memory of the eve preceding ;— 
Came the light from ‘‘alabaster vases ;’’ 
Came once again the company; 
And, came that which was fairest of them all,— 
‘*The dark-eyed, spiritual Isabel ;’’ 
With smile so sweet, so ravishingly bright, 
That angels might be pardoned had they knelt. 
She pledged me in the wine-cup—and again, 
And yet again the ruby of the grape 
Instilled its fiery fervor in my brain. 
Then came, dream-like, ‘‘ the deserted room,”’ 
Odors of ‘* orange, and sweet verbena,”’ 
Wafted on wingéd zephyrs through the door. 
** And the rich pictures, with their dark old tints,’’ 
Blent and mingled in my perverted gaze, 
Round me swam, like panoramic landscape. 
Came then, in memory, the fervid prayer 
Of love, from stammering tongue and heated brain; 
While, with emboldened heart, made brave with wine, 
I pressed my kisses on the listless hand 
‘* That rested on the strings, . . . this evidence”’ 
Of what I deemed reciprocated love. 
I plead for more—that ‘‘ one sweet syllable ”’ 
The pulsing hope within one’s heart confirms. 
Then came the shame,—not now. Instead, there comes— 
As unto Morpheus my head I turn, 
In hope to woo my ’customed morning nap— 
A prayer of thankful joy to Bacchus, that 
(To him I owe it) ‘‘she had been asleep.”’ 
Florida, January 1, 1877. 
>-_ s,s 
THE present condition of journalism in New York city, as 
compared with that of former times, illustrates the tendency 
to consolidation and concentration among newspapers—to 
fewer papers in number, of larger circulation, greater cost, 
and greater power. In 1840, there were eighteen dailies pub- 
lished in that city, with only 60,000 aggregate circulation; 
now, there are but sixteen dailies, with an aggregate circula- 


tion approaching 500,000 copies. Of these present, one is | 
in the hands of the sheriff, another is confessedly dying, and | 


two or three have no sufficient excuse for living. Within 
five years, it is not likely there will be over a dozen daily 
papers in New York city. 
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SPECIMENS OF PRINTING. 

WE are in receipt of specimens of elegant printing from 
many friends, for which they have our thanks. Sorry that 
limited space prevents a description of their productions. 

ALLEN, LANE & Scott, Philadelphia. 

A. W. AUNER, Philadelphia. 

BICKING & BAKER, Philadelphia. 

BUTLER, Printer, Philadelphia. 

A.C. BRYSON & Co., Philadelphia. 

COLLINS PRINTING HoOusE, Philadelphia. 

CULBERTSON & BACHE, Philadelphia. 

CLEVELAND HERALD OFFICE, Cleveland, Ohio. 

H. C. COATES, Philadelphia. 

L. D. CRONINGER, Covington, Ky. 

DISPATCH STEAM PRINTING HOUSE, Richmond, Va. 

DAILY FREEMAN PRINTING HOUSE, Rondout, N. Y. 
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ALBERT DE FOLLETT & SON, South Brooklyn, N.Y. 

EAGLE JOB OFFICE, Reading, Pa. 

HOWELL EVANS, Philadelphia. 

GEORGE W. EMERSON, Philadelphia. 

JAMEs O. FISHER, Evening Bulletin, Paterson, N. J. 

GEDDES Sons, Philadelphia. 

E. N. GRATTAN, Philadelphia. 

HAINES & WORMAN, Allentown, Pa. 

HARTZELL & SAXTON, Canton, Ohio. 

HARPER & BROTHER, Philadelphia. 

OscaR H. HARPEL, Lockland, Ohio. 

JACKSON & MCEWEN, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

S. REED JOHNSTON & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

LOGAN & AABACOCK, San Antonio, Texas. 

SAMUEL LOAG, Philadelphia. 

J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

MATTHIAS & PECK, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

MAIL JOB PRINTING OFFICE, Helena, Ark. 

MORRELL BROTHERS, Philadelphia. 

MCCALLA & STAVELY, Philadelphia. 

McCowan & NICHOLS, Bridgeton, N. J. 

B. F. MEYERS, State Printer, Harrisburg, Pa. 

J. W. MIDDLETON, Chicago, IIl. 

Wo. F. MurpHy's Sons, Philadelphia. 

J. H. OsGoop & Co., Boston, Mass. 

JOHN W. PITVock, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

RENOVO RECORD OFFICE, Renovo, Pa. 

RINGWALT, HAcK & MILLER, Washington, D.C. 

ROBINSON & PRATT, Philadelphia. 

SUN JOB OFFICE, Baltimore, Md. 

Dr. J. H. SCHENCK & SON, Philadelphia. 

WINCHELL & EBERT, Hannibal, Mo. 

I. D. WARE, Philadelphia. 

H. WRIGHT, Philadelphia. 

ARTEMAS WARD, Philadelphia. 

YARNALL & CAYSTILE, Los Angeles, Cal. 

A. F. Yost, South Bethlehem, Pa. 

With pleasure, we also acknowledge the receipt of current 

numbers of the following magazines and publications :— 

Annual Report of the Public Printer, Washington. 

La Tipografia Milanese, Milano, Italy. 

La Typologie Tucker, Paris, France. 

L’Imprimerie, Paris. 

Pacific Specimen, San Francisco, Cal. 

Printers’ Miscellany, Saint John, N. B. 

Printers’ Register, St. Louis. 

Round's Printers’ Cabinet, Chicago. 

Schriftgiesserei Flinsch, Frankfurt am Main and St. 
Petersburg. 

The Chicago Specimen, Chicago. 

The Composing Stick, Cleveland. 

The Electrotyper, Chicago. 

The Electrotype Journal, Chicago. 

The North-Western, Milwaukee. 

The Press News, London. 

The Printers’ Bulletin, Boston. 

The Printing Press, Chicago. 

The Quadrat, Pittsburgh. 

The Printers’ Circular, Philadelphia. 

The Typo, Syracuse. 

The Typo'’s Guide, Washington. 

The Type-Founder, Chicago. 

Typographic Advertiser, Philadelphia. 

Typographic Messenger, New York. 

Type and Graver, San Francisco. 

Advertisers’ Guide, Philadelphia. 

American Journalist, Philadelphia. 

American Journalist, and Advertisers’ Index, Phila. 

Haddock’s Sunshine, Philadelphia. 

Hubbard's Newspaper Advertiser, New Haven. 

Public Ledger Almanac, Philadelphia. 

Triibner's Literary Record, London. 

The American Bookseller, New York. 

The Globe, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The History of Printing (Part IV), New York. 

The Penn Monthly, Philadelphia. 

The Sanitarian, New York. 

The Semi-Tropical, Jacksonville, Fla. 

The Times Almanac, Philadelphia. 

The New Zealand Press News and Typographical Circular, 
Dunedin, N.Z. From W.C. Nation, Wellington, N. Z. 














How DO YOU LIKE IT?—Our Boys. 
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.““ WE” promised to print my por- | 
trait in this number of The Proof-Sheet; | 
but the distinction so tickled me that I | 
could not keep my face straight long | 


enough for Mr. Gutekunst to make a pic- 
ture of me,—although he said it should 
be Glacé. Maybe I shall get stilied 
enough to intoxicate you with my beau- 
ty in the next number. 

—_——- en 42 ——————— 

-In our odd set is one who some- 
times puts on the airs of a philosopher; 
he has just been prancing up and down 
the room preaching thusly: ‘We know 


nothing, except bycomparison. Ifthere | 


were no ugly people, ihere could be no 
handsome people; if there were no vice, 


there would be no virtue; if there were | 


no misery, there would be no goodness. 


All things would then be on such a dead- | 
level that we could not distinguish one | 
- I don’t quite under- | 


from the other.’.. 
stand his meaning; do you? 
43 


. When the Young Athenian on the | 


fence asked,—Shall I marry, or remain 
single?—the Old Greek answered,—Do 
either, and you will repent! 


44 -_ 

. It was quite neatly done when the 
genteel-looking bummer remarked—‘ I 
must say that that was a most excellent 
:teak,—but doubtless you knew so be- 
fore.’ The pleased landlord bowed 
low, not noticing at the time that 85 
cents did not accompany the check and 


the compliment; but he soon came to | 
himself. As the suave bummer leaped | 


down the steps his coat-tail was lifted 
by Poulson’s foot; which, however, fell 
just 2% inches short of its very promi- 
nent objective point. 
— = 45 —_—____. 
The Old King. 
An old gray king lived long ago; 
Slow beat his heart, bent was his form 
He chose a maiden for his bride 
Fresh as a rose at morn. 
A page moved in their paiace halls, 
With golden hair, of blithesome mein; 
He bore her trailing silken robes ; 
He worshipped the fair queen. 
And dost thou know this little song? 
So sweet, so sad, it is to hear. 
Both queen and ‘page to death were doomed 


When life had grown—too dear! 
Hernrica Here, 


iacinntiniiasins 46 Attinantatnieiisian 
Prize Conundrum. 
. Why don’t a woman like to hear | 
her husband make a public speech? 
Answer (by alady): Because she don’t. 





47 

One of the Fellows of Our Univer- 
sity, who affects an odd style, remarks: 
‘If you please me, I will please you; 
and if I please you, you will please 
me. Now, the question is, — which 
shall begin the pleasing process?’ 

Answer: Both. 
aS i 

$< ', Many years ago, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes (and he is a physician as well | 
as a poet) called attention to the fact 
that Cain was the only original baby. 


—EE 49 — 
Nobody. 
I’m thinking just now of Nobody, 
And all that Nobody’s done, 
For I’ve a passion for Nobody, 
That Nobody else would own. 
I bear the name of Nobody, 
For from Nobody I sprung; 
And I sing the praise of Nobody, 
As Nobody mine has sung. 


In life’s young morning, Nobody 
To me was tender and dear; 


| 

| 

| 

| And my cradle was rocked by Nobody, 
And Nobody was ever near. 

I was petted and praised by Nobody, 
And Nobody brought me up, 

| And when I was hungry, Nobody 
| Gave me to dine or sup. 

| 

! 

| 


1 went to school to Nobody, 

And Nobody taught me to read; 

I played in the street with Nobody, 

And to Nobody ever gave heed. 
I recounted my tale to Nobody, 
For Nobody was willing to hear; 
And my heart it clung to Nobody, 
And Nobody shed a tear. 
And when I grew older, Nobody 
Gave me a helping turn; 
And by the good aid of Nobody 
I began my living to earn. 
And hence I courted Nobody, 
And said Nobody’s I'd be, 
And asked to marry Nobody, 
And Nobody married me. 
Thus I trudge along with Nobody, 
And Nobody cheers my life, 
And | have a love for Nobody, 
Which Nobody has for his wife. 

So here’s a health to Nobody, 

For Nobody’s now in town, 

And I’ve a passion for Nobody, 

That nobody else would own. 
rr ooo 50° SE 
Hard on the Methodists. 

..In Zhe Sun, of New York (Dec. 
15, 1876), appeared a communication 
signed ‘A Methodist who Respects Zhe 
Sun.’ ... RESPECTS? ... Glad I'm 
| not a Methodist. 

\-— 51 
‘ ‘How d'yer tell a mushroom from 
a toadstool?’ ‘ By eating it, yer fool. If 
yer live, it’s a mushroom; if yer die, 
| it's a toadstool!’ 
uargurorst. 
- An unknown philosopher says: 


| ‘Good-nature and contentment are far | 
more valuable accomplishments than | 


| music and dancing; the young should 
| cultivate them, as tre asures to be en- 
joyed when age comes in.’ 





53 
True as Preaching. 

. This little incident happened in the 
| Ringgold Grammar School, at Phila- 
| delphia. Miss Kitty called up the class 
|in History; that of North Carolina be- 
| ing the first lesson forthe day. Mooney 


pronounced emphasis, as follows: ‘In 
1683,Seth Sothel, one of the proprietors, 
arrived as Governorofthe province. He 
was avaricious and corrupt, and used his 
office solely for the acquisition of wealth. 
The people, after bearing his cruel op- | 
pressions for nearly six years, bounced 
| him."’...‘* Bantshed him!"’ exclaimed | 
| Miss Kitty. ««Sit down, Mooney, until 
I get orderin theclass! You will takea 
‘failure’ for that!’""... 


at recess the boys bounced Mooney. 


stood up and recited ina loud voice, with | 


It is said that | 


_ 54 — 
Little Men and Little Women. 

- Quinapalus opines ( £¢hical Philo- 
sophy, lib. xciii, cap. xix, §1) that—lIt 
is mistakingly conceiving their duties, 
when parents make of their truly-begot- 
ten children ‘little men’ and ‘little 
women.’ For (saith he, in continua- 
tion) let boys be boys, and girls be 
girls, while they may. Manhood and 
womanhood cometh amply soon. 

55 

. I gave Timothy an introduction to 

Judge Kelley, and T. at once asked K. 
| for a recommend that would secure him 
(T.) a position in Washington. ‘Oh, 
you want some employment, do you?’ 
asked the hard-working member from 
| the Fourth Pennsylvania District. ‘Oh, 
no,’ said Timothy, ‘I don’t want em- 
| ployment; I have had enough of that. 
What I want is a Government berth!’ 
56 


“In speaking of the dead, so fold 
up your discourse that their virtues may 
be outwardly shown, while their vices 
are wrapped up in silence.’ 


57 : 

. ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘it’s easy fora man 

; to make money nowadays. Times is 

different from what they was. Then 

there was solid work about it. Nowall 

you have to do is to take your surplus 

and buy things when they're low and 

sell when they’re high; there it is ina 

nutshell. <A child can do it.... Could 
you lend me half a dollar for a day?’ 


5 

. -Old Ben Franklin sometimes said 
a good thing ;—for example,—‘ Ifa man 
empties his purse into his head, no man 
can take it from him.’ 

— - 59 - - 

- How I would like to know who 
wrote this pretty little poem (wouldn't 
you?). Our Compositor clipped it out 
of one of the exchanges, and I begged 
it from him for the Blotter:— 

} Cold wind, cold wind, 

} You may whistle shrilly; 

Snug in bed this Christmas eve, 

Lies our little Willy. 

Round moon, round moon, 
O’er the snow you glisten, 
You may hear our Willy laugh 

If you will but listen. 

Bright stars, bright stars, 

How the snow has drifted! 

‘ Mother, let the curtain stay, 

Let me have it lifted ; 
| For I like to see the stars, 

If awake I’m keeping; 
And to have the stars see me 
| When I am a-sleeping.’ 
—~ 60 

Confidential Communication. 

. . Every now-and-then, some news- 
paper or magazine praises the ‘make- 
up’ of The Proof-Sheet; whereupon 
| The Editor and Our Compositor-in- 

Chief are mightily pleased. But I'll 
| let you into a secret, though I must 
| ‘drop into poetry’ to doit. The make- 
| up of The Proof-Sheet is good, ’cause 

Many an article in it 
Is writ to fit. 
Which the same it is true of my Blotter. 
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At the commencement of another year, after a period of unexampled 
depression in every depariment of Science, Agriculture, Commerce, 
Mining, and Manufactures, throughout Ewrope and America, and 


from which all classes and conditions in Practical Society have so 


seriously suffered, we again come forward, tendering our earnest 


wishes for a revival of trade, and consequent prosperity, trusting 


that all who handle type may make their everlasting fortune. The 
Clouds of Doubt and Uncertainty are Breaking Away; Confidence 
is fast being Restored; Financial Matters are assuming a Settled 
Basis; the Productions of Skilled Artisans are daily Growing in 
ps si Education of the Masses is making Rapid Progress ; 
Civilisation and Refinement are being Carefully C need among 


| 
’ 
i 
| 
| 
’ 
| 


| the aa Classes of Society everywhere; Moralising Influences 
are constantly being exerted over the Depraved; -True Religion is 
being sought after in every country; Monarchical Grievances and 

o 7 ~ ? 

Governmental Disputes will henceforth be Settled by Arbitration 

Reason and Moderation in all things are beginning to be deemed 

Essential by all Right=-meaning persons; Fudicious Beneficence is 

taking the place of Indiscreet Alms=giving ; Toleration, Liberality, 

and Forbearance are being exercised by those holding extreme views 
Oo 

in Politics or Religion; Parents are surrounding their Children 

o ? 
with Healthful Home Attractions and Kindly Domestic Influences 


Va) 


while, with unslackened pace, our Wonderful Country continues to 





Develop its Resources in Every Section. With this picture before 
us, we are filled with hope, and believe that the same feeling must 
possess the greater portion of mankind. And, with this thought, we 
extend to each of our friends, and ail those with whom we have had 
business relations, as well as prospective cusiomers, the earnest hope 
that they may have, in abundant measure, the wholesome benefits of a 


PEACEFUL AND PROSPEROUS NEW=YEAR. 


aN 


The above illustrates our Long Primer Venetian, which is handsome, stylish, and useful. 
Regular fonts, 15 A, 42 a, $4.40; Circular fonts, 30 A, 126 a, $13.00. 
Collins & M’ Leester, Letter Founders, Philadelphia. 
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BREVIER Runic. 36 A, 52 a—g5 65 BREVIER Runic EXTENDED. 25 A, 27 a—$4 10 
SEASONABLE Holiday Presents for Everybody SINGULAR Railroad Accidents and Escapes 
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Overcoats for Husbands or BROTHERS Crushing Through Powerful BRIDGES 
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SACQUES for Wives and Sisters HORRID Human Slaughter 
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PEARL ORNAMENTED, No. 1. 36 A—$3 70 
CENTRAI AMERICA AND YUCATAN 


NONPAREIL ORNAMENTED, No. 1. 36 A—$2 00 


GLORIOUS AND EXHILARATING INDIAN SUMMER 


BREVIER ORNAMENTED, No. 1. 36 A—$2 50 


UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
‘ BouRGEOIS ORNAMENTED, No. 1. 25 A—#2 90 
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GRECIANS AND GENTILES 
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EXCURSIONS TO JERUSALEM 
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VRAPERY 
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HIDDEN Thorns Beneath the Scented Rose 
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Sabbath Morning SONGS 
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Two-Line Nonp. ORNAMENTED, No. 14. ates 50 
XSPIBANTS YOR POSIT! 
Two-Line Nonp. ORNAMENTED, No. 17. 22 A—$3 00 
EXCITABLE DISPOSITIONS 
TWo-LINE Nonp. ORNAMENTED, No. 19. 22 A—$3 50 
UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION 
TW0-LINE BREVIER ORNAMENTED, No. 1. 14 A—#4 05 


GRANGE GROVES 


PHILANTHROPIC. ABSOGIATIONS 


AREASURES REGAINED 


TWwo-LINE LONG PRIMER ORNAMENTED, No.2. 12 A—$3 35 


HARLEQUINADE 








TWo0-LINE SMALL Pica ORNAMENTED, No. 3. 14 A—#$4 20 
TWo0-LINE SMALL PICA ORNAMENTED, No. 5. 10 A—#4 10 


BIRLE BARK 


TW0-LINE SMALL PICA ORNAMENTED, No. 6. 14 A—$3 60 

NEN ! n\n A EARS 

‘ WS US wa ‘ 

TWo-LINE PicA ORNAMENTED, No. 1. 12 conan 
SHA as We aM iP i AAT NIA) 

TW0-LINE PicA ORNAMENTED, No. 8. 12 A—$3 70 


‘ BORDER LEGEND 


Two-LINE PIcA ORNAMENTED, No. 12 A—$3 85 


MARBLE DRESSER 








Collins & M’Leester’s Condensed Specimen Pages. 


BREVIER ORNAMENTED, No. 2. 36 A—$2 80 TW0-LINE Nonp. ORNAMENTED, No. 18. 22 A—#3 65 ~ 
DETERMINED TO OVERCOME ALL OBSTACLES | PECIMENTAL HEADQUARTERS 
CATHEDRAL OF me ae PEPER TWO0-LINE BREVIER ORNAMENTED, No. 5. 18 A—$3 65 
DACHOOM UL SMING rib dhe ‘ 

TW0-LINE Nonp. ORNAMENTED, No. 2. 18 A—$3 35 


PUG AIPIHIRS AND RANGES TWo-LINE LoNG PRIM. ORNAMENTED, No.10. 18 A—@$495 


( C ) cy. f ( OLY 
GREAT PRIMER ORNAMENTED, No. 1. 14 A—$4 90 MARREAGE NER VEE, 
GOLDEN BALE 
©; OF AOE gy 0 \ 0, FS HE 
eo Q CRLF, wes Two-LINE Nonp. ORNAMENTED, No. 16. 22 A—$3 50 


Two-LInE PIcA ORNAMENTED, No. 13. 10 A—$6 00 SERANGERS SENEVSED 


DH IEA PUTIRIEG | cccrenecsnmnne nen 
FRENCH OPERAS 























NoNPAREIL ORNAMENTED, No. 2. 36 A—$2 40 
SAUNTERINGS AT CHAMOUNI AND THE WISSAHICKON TWO-LINE Pica ORNAMENTED, No. 12. 10 A—#5 40 
TWo-LINE NoNp. ORNAMENTED, No. 5. 22 A—$2 90 0 , MBAR WEN 
THERE 1S REST FOR THE WEARY B — ae 
GREAT PRIMER ORNAMENTED, No. 2. 22 A—3 75 TW0-LINE Nonp. ORNAMENTED, No. 12. 12 A—$4 95 
TW0-LINE PicA ORNAMENTED, No. 5. 12 A—$4 05 
| GREAT PRIMER ORNAMENTED, No. 6. 18 A—$3 65 
COOKING STOVES cROTESQUE COSTUMING 
TWO-LINE PICA ORNAMENTED, No. 17. 12 A—$5 20 | TWO-LINE PICA ORNAMENTED, No. 16. 12 A—$3 50 
TWo-LINE Nonp. ORNAMENTED, No. 7. 18 A—$2 75 | BREVIER ORNAMENTED, No. 3. 25 A—$2 60 
METHODIST CONFERENCE | ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND AMERICA 
GREAT PRIMER ORNAMENTED, No. 5. 18 A—$5 15 Two-LiInE Nonp. ORNAMENTED, No. 6. 18 A—$3 00 
SINGING SCHOOL B£LIGIeUs Assemexizs 
TWo-LINE Pica ORNAMENTED, No. 6. 12 A—$5 95 | Two-L1ne Lona Prim. ORNAMENTED, No. 8. 14 A—$5 05 
HIGH WINES S#LECT SCHOOL 
Two-ntss ENGLISH ORNAMENTED, No. 1. 10 A—$6 45 
TWO-LINE ENGLISH ORNAMENTED, No. 11. 10 A—$4 75 S S S 
TWo-LINE GR. PRIMER ORNAMENTED, No. 2. 7 A—$6 05 | TWO-LINE GR. PRIMER ORNAMENTED, No. 1. 7 A—$7 05 





BEDFORD BOUNDS 
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Pica Lacrosse. 14 A, 20 a—$3.95 
North American Letter Foundry 
Warerooms and Office, 705 and 707 Jayne Street, Philadelphia 


COLLINS & M’LEESTER, PROPRIETORS 


18 a—$5.00 


Durable Printing Material 
Typographic Appliances of every Kind and Description 
FLOURISHES AND ORNAMENTS 


8 A, 14 a—$6.30 


Quotation Furniture 
Handsome Bright Faces for Newspapers 


CABINETS AND GALLEYS 


HEADINGS 
Brass Leads and Metal Rules 


Dovusie Paracon Lacrossz. 4 A, 6 a—$7.50 


APORNINGS 
Practical Type Founders 








Collins & M’ Leester’s Proof-Sheet. 





CHARLES E. JOHNSON & CO.’S 


PHILADELPHIA 





FIRST PRINTING INK WORKS 
IN AMERICA. 


News Ink, Fast Cylinder Presses $0.14 to .16 
a « Drum Cylinder Presses .15 to .20 


es “* Hand Presses. . . . .20, .25, .30 
Deel iok, 2.3. +30, -40, .50, «75, 1.00 
Illustrated Cut Ink, soft... . . 42, -50, -75 


Red, for cards or paper 2.00, 3.00, 5.00, 10.00 


re rae: ae . 1.50 
SS are ee 1.00, 150 

SRR er ee ere 5-00, 10.00 
COMM 6k 2 se ee ee 8 16.00, 32.00 
Ultramarine, fine ........ 2.00, 3.00 
SES Seer ee ee 2.00 
Se ee + 1.50, 2.00 
Sea ee ee 1.50, 2.00 
CN on os oo de Boxe 4 1.00, 1.50, 2.00 
Gieee, GN GRNE soo as cle 4 Os 2.00 
I oe ns hk 8 ha ie we ewe 2.00 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, S. E. corner Tenth and Lombard Streets. 





TRADE MARK.—Patented April 7, 1871. 


BLACK INKS. 
Illustrated Cut Ink, heavy $0.75, 1.00, 1.50 
Scientific American Ink... ..... -40 
American Agriculturist Ink... . . . 40 
Job Ink, extra quick dryer . 1.50, 2.00, 3.00 


COLORED INKS. 


Yellow (Lemon or Orange) 1.00, 1.50, 2.00 | 


an: <a os 2S we 6 ale sth tes 50, -75 
a. ee 1.00, 1.50, 2.00, 3.00 
Gold Size (brown, yellow, orange) 1.00to 2.00 
Rc ke aS ola BN ob 1.50 
int hte ab So le ie an a oe 1.50 
Tints of allshades ..... 1.00, 1.50, 2.00 | 
ANILINE INKS. 
| See 2 ae 5.00, 10.00, 16.00, 24.00 
FE ae ae 16.00, 24.00 
Magenta. ..... 5-00, 10.00, 16.00, 24.00 


ESTABLISHED, JAN’Y 7, 1804, 
By CHAS. JOHNSON. 


| Job Ink, for dry and calendered paper, 

will not set off $0.50, .75, 1.00, 1.50, 2.00 
Card or Cut Ink . 1.00, 1.50, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 
Varnish—weak, medium, strong .30, .40, .50 
Boiled Oil, per gallon. . . . 2.00, 2.50, 3.00 


Mauve, reddish. . . 5.00, 10.00, 16.00, 24.00 


POSTER INKS. 
eee ee 50, .75, 1.00, 1.50 
| Blue, light ordark. ...... 75) 1.00, 1.50 
2 eo eee ae 75, 1.00, 1.50 
CML. cc Wo weacs + obs +50, -75, 1.00 
OS SS Seen +50, .75, 1.00 
PMN ts do. ob se ae Le 50, .75, 1.00 
EE A, ree ee 50, 75, 1.00 
Ink for Bag work ...... Special rates 





Lithographic Inks and Varnish. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 59 Gold Street. 














| 
| 
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» THOMAS W. PRICE ¥ 


505 Minor Street, 











“AMECU ZS SEm4ity 


PHILADELPHIA, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


AND 


DEALERS IN 


PRINTERS SUPPLIES 


—_— 





SPECIALTIES: 
Bill Heads Printers’ Cards 
and and 
Statements, | Card Board, 

Letter whit | Visiting and 

Note Heads, | Wedding Cards, 
Exnvelopes, | Patent Direction ‘Tags, 

Etec. Etc. | Htc. Etc. 


- Eo 


Paper Ruling 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, CAREFULLY, PROMPTLY, axp CHEAPLY. 


———__ -—_-_*#e 


FLAT WRITING PAPERS 


OF ALL STANDARD SIZES AND VARIOUS MAZEKES. 





OO Ae - 


THE PLACE FOR PRINTERS TO BUY ALL THEIR STOCK. 














LonG Primer Printers’ ITALIC. 12 A, 12 A—$3.00 
COMPLIMENTARY DRAMATIC TESTIMONIAL 
REWARDING THE PROLONGED ENDEAVORS OF 2 MANAGER 


SUBSTANTIAL RECOGNITION 


Pica Printers’ ITatic. to A, 10 A—$3.75 


POWERFUL TRAGEDIES PRODUCED 
DAVENPORT IN SHAKSPEARIAN RECITATIONS 


FORCIBLY RENDERED 


Great Primer Printers’ ITALIC. 8 A, 8 a—$4.50 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE 
CULTURED AUDIENCE DELIGHTED 
REMEMBRANCER 





COLLINS & M’LEESTER 


FURNISH ALL THE SUPPLIES REQUISITE FOR 


TYPOGRAPHIC PRODUCTIONS 


ORDINARY AND ORNAMENTAL 


THEIR FOUNDRY IS AT NO. 705 JAYNE STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 

















